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The thesis that Professor Joachim maintains in his treatment of his 
subject is that it is necessary to abandon the old view that all reasoning 
is based on the immediate intellectual apprehension of self-evident truths. 
Instead of the view that there are certain a priori propositions which sup- 
port the rest of our knowledge, it is necessary to hold that in a sense every 
judgment is infallible, since every judgment claims ultimately to be sup- 
ported by the whole body of knowledge. On the other hand, no proposi- 
tion is true in isolation or by its own right. This is the doctrine that 
Professor Bosanquet has recently developed more at length in his book 
entitled Implication and Linear Inference, and it follows, of course, from 
Hegel's doctrine of the necessary relation between mediacy and the imme- 
diate. Professor Joachim gives a very satisfactory answer to the claim 
that certain formal propositions, like the first principles of logic and 
mathematics, have a special kind of truth and certainty in themselves. 
" Such truths," he writes, " are stable, not because they, as judgments, 
hang together of themselves, but because they are but the concentrated 
expression of a whole of knowledge." 

J. E. C. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By Holly Estil Cunningham. Richard 

G. Badger, Boston, 1920. — pp. 252. 

This book is an effort to bring philosophy down to earth, but without 
the faith which characterized Socrates' attempt. The work has its origin 
in the belief that philosophy, as taught to beginners, is too remote from 
common life to be grasped by them, with the result, the author believes, 
that elementary students are left " up in the air " by their courses in this 
subject, and gain "little of value" from them (p. 7). Professor Cun- 
ningham proposes to remedy this defect — if it be true and wholly a defect 
— by providing such as use his book with a preliminary survey of material 
from the psychology of religion, social psychology, and general psychology, 
and by expounding the classic subject-matter of philosophy, so far as it is 
considered at all, pretty much from the standpoint of these disciplines. 
It is surprising, even to one prepared by the announcement of such a 
programme, to discover that nearly one-half of the volume is devoted to 
an exposition of the " back-grounds of philosophy " (psychological, phys- 
ical, and social), and to other questions of origin. In so brief a work the 
space that remains for the treatment of the usual data of philosophy is, 
of necessity, very short. The Sophists, Socrates, and Plato are disposed 
of in a lump in less than nine pages ; the period from Plato to the Renais- 
sance is rushed over in ten, and that from the Renaissance to Berkeley in 
fourteen, pages. Subjective idealism is expounded in eight pages, and 
objective idealism (identified with the theory of Kant) in ten pages. The 
volume concludes with a chapter on empiricism and with three chapters on 
evolution. 
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The book aims to link up " philosophy with the affairs of life " so' as 
to make it a " vital force " (p. 8) in the business of living. It raises the 
important question : precisely what connection with life must philosophy 
have in order to attain maximum significance? The reference of philos- 
ophy to life which is the essence of Professor Cunningham's method is 
suggested by the following interpretations : After Socrates had been killed 
by the people, Plato became " more bitter towards them and their ability 
to manage affairs. He set about, consequently, with the definite purpose 
of showing that individualism and change are philosophically unsound" 
(p. 128). "We should expect to find Plato on the side of permanence. 
He was an aristocrat and possessed the time for the contemplation of the 
idea " (p. 135). Surely this is too obvious, and too external, to trap the 
student's imagination, or to hold him long. We are, I think, prone to 
forget that the beginner's demands on philosophy are fundamentally the 
same as the teacher's, viz., that the heterogeneous interests of life be uni- 
fied, that new and wider prospects be revealed, and that the mind be en- 
riched and steadied for daily tasks. Philosophy, so regarded, is far less 
a schooling in opinions than an exposure to greatness. If we bear this in 
mind, we shall not be greedy of results which are evident to the student, 
or which even the teacher can see with definiteness — for when and where 
greatness shall take, or how it shall work on lesser lives we rarely know. 

A. H. Jones. 
Brown University. 

A Beginner's History of Philosophy. By Herbert Ernest Cushman. 

Vol. II. Revised Edition. Boston, New York, Chicago, Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1919. — pp. xix, 407. 

The first edition of Dr. Cushman's History of Philosophy was published 
in 1911, and Volume II of that edition was reviewed by Professor A. K. 
Rogers in the Philosophical Review for November, 1911. Although, as 
the author states in the Preface, the new edition contains much new ma- 
terial and the major portion of the book has been rewritten, and the final 
chapter on the " Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century " has been devel- 
oped at some length, " the original purpose of this history as a text-book 
for beginning students in this subject has been preserved." History, itself, 
as the author himself asserts, is " organic growth," but the type of history 
he has chosen to write has compelled him to add fact to fact in a rather 
mechanical fashion. Thus while the book contains statements of the 
inner meaning of the Renaissance and the fundamental principle of Hegel's 
philosophy, and other discussions of the same, sort, more conspicuous than 
these are maps, tables, diagrams, and curiously abstract summaries of sys- 
tems and doctrines. Doubtless there is a kind of truth in the phrase " the 
mystic philosophy of the personality by Bergson " (p. 387), or in quoting 



